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THE MISCELLANIST.— No. I. 



Of all the duties, imposed upon the conductor of a publication 
like this, the most difficult, or, at least, the most delicate is that, 
which regards a proper selection of the contributions, with which 
he is favoured. The fear of sharing the fate of that ill-omened 
painter, who, in his endeavours to gratify all, found at length, 
that he had pleased none, must continually haunt his waking and 
sleeping hours, with reference to this part of his task. From the 
days of the renowned Spectator to the present, this circumstance 
has been found to be a serious deduction from the enjoyments of 
those important personages, who, as Editors of periodical works, 
court the suffrages of the public. Why, therefore, should the 
conductor of the Cambro-Briton hope to escape the common lot 
of the fraternity ? Thus early, indeed, in his literary career have 
these bitters of his employment mixed themselves with its sweets. 
Of the many contributions, which have already reached him, he has 
felt himself obliged to reject some, choosing rather to incur the 
possible enmity of a few, than to forfeit the good opinion of all. 
And, as a particular notice of these might, in many cases, be 
deemed invidious, he thinks it more prudent thus generally to 
observe, that no communication can be admitted into the Cam- 
bro-Briton, which has not some reference to that main design, 
which has been already so fully explained. And, where the in- 
tention to promote this is evidently sincere, the Editor promises, 
that he will not be fastidiously scrupulous about the means. 

There is another point, that requires here a more particular 
consideration. Among the contributions, so kindly offered to the 
Cambro-Briton, several, however worthy of notice, cannot con- 
veniently be marshalled under those general heads, which it has 
been thought advisable to adopt in the disposition of this work. 
These communications may be considered of the same nature as 
the velites or light troops, which hover on the flanks of an 
army instead of forming a part of its main body. It has, there- 
fore, occurred to the Editor, to form these irregulars into a 
separate body, under the title of the Miscellanist, the first 
specimen of which is here offered. And, while this arrangement 
cannot be adjudged incompatible with the general aim of the 
Cambro-Briton, it may be found, at the same time, a welcome 
relief to its more formal or more grave lucubrations. 

vol. i. p 
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The letter, which follows first in order here, is upon a topic at 
once interesting and new. And, if the Editor were disposed to 
dissent at all from the opinion of the ingenious writer, it would 
be merely by observing, that he does not perceive that nationality 
(if he may be allowed the term) in the Welsh character, which 
distinguishes that of the other nations alluded to in the letter. 
This remark is particularly applicable to the Scotch, whose pecu- 
liar manners and dialect form the grand charm of all those novels, 
which the general voice has ascribed to Scott. However, there 
is much merit in T. R.'s suggestion ; and it may be adopted to a 
certain extent with considerable advantage. But he would do 
well to be cautious in the confidence he reposes in those legends, 
which are reputed to be Welsh, as they are, for the most part, 
undoubtedly spurious*. 

To the Editor of the Cambro-Britox. 

Sir, — It is with no small portion of gratification that I hail, in 
the appearance of the Cambro-Briton, a work likely to afford 
amusement and information to the sons of Cambria at least, if 
not to every admirer of its history and antiquities. 

Hitherto, no periodical publication, devoted exclusively to 
subjects connected with Welsh literature, (if we except the Cam- 
brian Register, which, it is to be feared, will never be resumed, 
and a work or two written in Welsh) has appeared to gratify the 
warm and honest feelings of her people — not, indeed, because 
there is a lack of talent in the Welsh, or because there is a de- 
ficiency of materials — but because no spirited individual has un- 
dertaken the task, or ventured upon a work adapted to only a 
small portion of the inhabitants of the British Isles. The history, 
the literature, and the poetry of Wales, both ancient and mo- 
dern, including, of course, the manners and peculiar customs of 
the natives, afford ample scope for interesting dissertation, while 
the traditions and legends of the country supply abundant matter 
for amusing national tales. Each division of the kingdom has 
given birth to tales solely relative to the history of such division 
or province. The manners and scenery of Scotland, resembling 
so closely those of Wales, have been depicted with a pencil forci- 
ble, impressive, and not to be excelled. Those of Ireland have 

# Since the above was written, tlie Editor lias received two interesting 
communications from T. R. on Welsh manners, of which he hopes to make 
use in the next Number of the Cambro-Briton ; and he lias no doubt they 
will be found an acceptable accession to its contents. 
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been placed before us in the most glowing colours, by the pencils 
of Miss Edgeworth and Miss Owenson, now Lady Morgan *; 
while those of England arc to be found in our earliest romances 
and poems. Why then is Cambria backward in this respect? 
The gallant spirit of her mountaineers, thoir wild and sanguinary 
border-feuds, their hospitable and noble feelings will supply the 
novelist with plot ; while her rocks and mountains, woods and 
torrents, glens and ravines would afford embellishments for his 
narrative. Perhaps the Cambro-Briton may excite to emulation 
on this subject— a subject replete with interest to all the sons 
of Cambria, and one, against which, I trust, its pages will never 
be closed. 

I have, for some time, been in the habit of noting traditions 
and legends relative to my country, and I have found that she is 
by no means deficient in " legendary lore" for the composition 
of more tales than one. It is my intention, should you deem it 
not irrelevant to the plan of your publication, to forward, at some 
future period, the legends and traditions I have collected, in the 
hope that they may be applied to the purposes above-men- 
tioned. 

I am, Sir, your sincere well-wisher, 

London, October 2, 1819. T. R. 

The letter of Tudor, which follows next, is of a graver 
cast than the preceding, notwithstanding that it comes in the fas- 
cinating shape of a love-tale, as its chief bearing is upon an 
historical point, which it is not very easy to determine. But 
Cambrian, or more properly Cimbrian, seems to have been a 
general appellation in many places; and, as the Cimbri or Cymry 
crossed Tartary in their progress towards Europe f, this circum- 
stance may account for the name, to which Tudor refers. 

To the Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 

Sir, — In Dr. Jeremy Belknap's Life of the intrepid Captain 
John Smith, the founder of Virginia, in North America, who lived 
about 1600, the following remarkable passage occurs. — Smith, 
it seems, had been sold as a slave to Basha Bogal, who sent him 

* By-the-bye, some of the critics attribute the appearance of the Scottish 
Novels to the writings of Lady Morgan, and say, thai the author of Waver- 
ley is an imitator of this lady. If so, how greatly has he excelled his pro- 
totype ! 

f See Cambeo-Brito*, No. 2. p. ■i7.~ Ed. 
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as a present to his favourite mistress at Constantinople. The 
lady could speak Italian, with which language Smith was 
acquainted, and he soon won her affections. — " The connexion 
proved so tender," says the writer, " that, to procure him for 
herself, and prevent him from being ill used, or sold again, she 
sent him to her brother, the Basha of Nalbraitz, in the country 
of the Cambrian Tartars, on the borders of the sea of 
Asoph." 

Can you, or any of your Correspondents, throw a light on the 
above interesting subject ? 

Your's, respectfully, 

Denbigh, October 5, 1819. Tudor. 

The Editor concludes this Number of the Miscellanist with 
the latter part of a letter lately received in his official capacity, 
as it expresses sentiments, in which, although not apparently 
designed for the public eye, he is sure no Cambro-Briton will 
refuse to' concur. 

To the Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 

Sir, — Though not deeply read in the literature of my country, 
I know sufficient to convince me, that the genius of her sons 
is of no common cast. I trust, that, through your laudable 
exertions, the attention of the learned will be directed to her 
literature, — that the treasures, which have long lain hid in the 
ruins of her majestic halls, will be brought forth, — and, that those 
individuals, who have been fostered in her luxuriant vales, or have 
sprung forth 

— — — — " deep in her unprun'd forests 
Mid the roar of cataracts," 

will be induced to improve their knowlege of their native lan- 
guage, which is at once nervous, energetic, and sublime, and, 
be yet identified as the descendants of the men, who first gave 
dignity to the soil of Britain ! 

I am, with best wishes for the prosperity of your interesting 
Magazine, 

A Cambro-Briton. 
Denmark Hill, Cambertvell, 
Octobers, 1819. 

* * 

* 



